INTRODUCTION

The "compleat critick" will strive to see that his
various parts or separations, necessary for analysis and
simple communication, are related, and that taken to-
gether they make a sum that approximates the whole.
He will realize that the methods of analysis, however,
are not the equivalent of the direct, intuitive appre-
hension that constitutes esthetic pleasure; and that the
sum of his systematized topics and observations can
never be completely equal to the original imaginative
creation. The ideal critic should also be aware, and
should make his readers aware, of what he is not
considering, but what should be considered in any
total criticism; he should examine and answer the ques-
tions: how and why his particular standards are valid
and applicable to the art considered, what their rela-
tion is to the work of art in itself, and what changes
or possible distortions in comprehending the work of
art the application of his standards may be effecting.
In a sense he will use the work of art as a standard by
means of which he judges the validity and efficacy of his
own principles. And here again he will be returning
to his original intuitive response. In the ideal critic,
the three roles which this introduction has sought to
make distinct actually tend to coalesce, or at least to
supplement each other in the final effectiveness of his
criticism.

Insistence upon discursive thought, logical analysis,
clear statements, and systematization up to this point